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folly, their recklessness, their cruelty, possess also the
force and power and dignity of Tragedy.
What are, in fact, the qualities that go to make what
we call "tragic characters"? First of all, character.
The Icelanders of the tenth century, like their descen-
dants in the twentieth, strike the stranger as the most
individualistic race on earth. Nothing could be remoter
from that German or Russian mass-mindedness, which
soon grows homesick for the crack of a whip and dreams
of no finer progress in life than to march in fours to the
Right or Left, This starved and storm-swept land of
volcano and morass was first colonized by men who cast
loose from Norway and drove their frail keels out into
the uncharted wastes of the North Atlantic sooner than
stoop to a master. No doubt King Harald Hairfair had
"Progress" on his side when he set out to hammer his
nation into a single state. But to these countrymen of his
the Iceland lava and the Greenland ice-floes seemed
better, with Liberty, than the homes of their fathers
without. They had not heard of " economic determin-
ism" ; but of determination they had little to learn.
Good hap to the fresh fierce weather,
The quiver and beat of the sea!
While three men hold together,
The Kingdoms are less by three.
Out to the sea with her there,
Out with her over the sand!
Let the Kings keep the earth for their share,
We have done with the sharers of land.1
"At the Mula Thing", says Torgny the Lawman to
King Olaf of Sweden in the Heimskringla, "they pitched
down a well five Kings who had been as insolent as thou
1 Swinburne, A Song in Time ofQrdtr, 1852.